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REGINA (CUP) — Five hundred 
rkers, welfare mothers and students 
onstrated here Saturday against the 
eral government policies that have re- 
ed in massive unemployment in Can- 


he demonstrators marched from the 
gina Labour Temple to the Hotel 
skatchewan where Pierre Trudeau was 
ding a session of his court. 


The demonstrators marched around 
> hotel and then gathered,in front of 
> main entrance. A member of the or- 
izing committee went in search of the 
ime Minister. An aide said it would 
impossible for Trudeau to speak to 
e demonstrators. 

The crowd voted to go see Trudeau. 
hey surged through the main doors but 
ere blocked in the lobby by security 
yards. 


can i 
help it 
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After milling around the lobby chant- 
ing for a time, the manager of the hotel 
asked them to go to a room where the 
hotel would serve them free coffee so 
that business could be carried on as 
usual. Everyone sat down where they 
were. \ 

A ‘representative several more times 
requested to see Trudeau, but could not 
get a straight answer from the PM’s 
aides. 

Members of the provincial cabinet 
started arriving. Deputy Premier Davie 
Steuart moved smiling through the crowd 
making occasional taunting remarks, 
Steuart noticed a past president of the 
Regina Campus Young Liberals in the 
crowd. “I see that the Young Liberals 
are here,” he said. Steuart received a 
clenched fist with the middle finger ex- 
truding and a cry of “eat shit” in reply. 

Premier Ross Thatcher took 15 min- 
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utes to push through the abusive crowd 
with his aides. 

“What are you doing about unem- 
ployment,” they wanted to know. 

The demonstrators were finally in- 
formed that Trudeau would meet with 
six representatives later in the day. The 
offer was rejected, and in discussions 
that followed, fears were expressed that 
a forward move on the part of the dem- 
onstrators would bring an attack from 
hidden police. 

They decided to adjourn ’til evening 
at the Regina Inn where a $50 a plate 
Liberal dinner was being held. 

That evening in the parking lot of the 
Regina Inn, a 25 cent a plate dinner was 
held by the Seekers of Security (SOS), 
a Regina welfare group. The meal con- 
sisted of peanut butter sandwiches. 


This time the authorities wére taking 


a 
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legina demonstrators harass Liberal aristocracy — 


no chances. The police outnumbered the 
demonstrators — security police, city 
police and RCMP. 

“ All doors to the inn were locked and 
guarded from inside and out. The lower | 
part of the parkade was barricaded. 

Snowballs were thrown and Liberals 
harassed but there was no decision to 
storm the building and after a few hours, 
the demonstrators left. 

Inside the building, all was not well. 
Some people refused the veal main 
course, the hotel ran out of baked 
alaska, there wasn’t enough room for 
everyone in the main dining hall, and a 
shortage of staff meant long delays in 
service. 

As a result of the demonstrations, a 
permanent committee may be formed 
composed of workers, unemployed and 
students to facilitate the flow of ideas 
and attempt to solve common problems. 
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Retreat, the machine cometh 


NO “PEOPLE-POLLUTION” HERE—this is phase one (?) 
of ‘’Operation Earth,’’ a not-so-nice plot of the machine 
and concrete world to cover the entire planet in steel 
and cement. Gateway agents report that, after our alleys 
and lanes have been captured, whole cities will succumb 
to concrete, metal and all the goodies of civilization, 
courtesy of the top brass running “‘Operation Earth.” 
Reliable sources are wondering if it’s not too late. . . 


The multiversities' should be 
capable of handling 25,000 to 
30,000 students and a major 
share of graduate level education, 
professional education and re- 
search. 

The commission also recom- 
mends that by 1980 an “open 
university” should be established 
in Alberta. This institution would 
serve part-time students from 
throughout the province who are 
also pursuing a career and also 
for those leaders of society “who 
are so busy running the society 
that their stock of learning is no 
longer adequate or appropriate 
to their responsibilities. 

“Tt is essential for all of us that 
this store of learning of society’s 
leaders be constantly replen- 
ished.” 

To serve these people “will 
demand the imaginative use of 
radio, television, correspondence 
courses and more intensive tu- 
torial or seminar programs on 
weekend or for one-week per- 
iods.” 

Also recommended in the re- 
port is the creation of a depart- 
ment of education at the federal 
government level and increasing 
federal involvement in post-sec- 
ondary education. 

“After 1980,” says the Worth 
Commission Post-Secondary Task 
Force on Educational Planning 
interim report released Monday, 
the university student should be 
“fully subsidized while pursuing 
any post-secondary education. 

The commission alleges that 
the student is more the victim 
than the beneficiary of the pres- 
ent system of financing. 


the commission recommends that 


“financial arrangements should 


However, for the next decade,. 


Worth Commission Report 


Nineteen-eighty (four?) | 


“We suggest some form of direct assessment, whether called an educational tax or not, by 
which this source of revenue could be tapped.” 

By 1980, large Alberta cities (with a population approaching 500,000) should have a 
multi-versity, at least one university, two urban colleges, and a technical college. 


and will remain essentially the 


same.” The report suggests this 
decade should be used for “ex- 
perimental excursions” into plan- 
ning. 

“Organizational inertia” will 
prevent the institution of the 
financial restructuring before 
1980 says the report. 

During the 1970's, “the same 
general proportion of the gross 
national product (about two per 
cent across Canada) will be de- 
voted to post-secondary education 
as at present; the same general 
level of provincial government 
support will be provided; the 
same virtually non-existent level 
of support will come from muni- 
cipal governments and the private 
sector; and the individual will 
continue to carry a greater pro- 
portion than generally realized of 


the financial burden for his own 
post-secondary education.” 

After 1980, the private sector 
of _ the economy should be 
charged for post-secondary edu- 
cation in “ways that valid reflect 
their direct benefits from the 
society's post-secondary educa-— 
tion facilities. c 

“In our judgment, post-sec- © 
ondary education is increasingly 
a national and even international 
process and thus needs co-ordina- 
tion’ at those levels,’ although 
the task force sees no “basic in- 
equity between the present more 
or less fifty-fifty cost-sharing, ar- 
rangements” between the provin- 
cial and federal governments. 

The interim report is designed 
to create reaction and criticism 
prior to final presentations to the 
Worth Commission in’ May. 


Government interventions at 


U of S$ unfounded: Principal 


REGINA (CUP) — Admin- 
istration President John Archer 
told 200 University of Saskatch- 
ewan faculty Tuesday that plans 
are no longer being made to cut 
faculty positions on this campus. 


For the third year in a row, 
the province’s Premier Ross 
Thatcher announced to the prov- 
ince’s Liberal daily press that 
university spending is getting out 
of hand. 


Sources for the U of S stu- 
dent newspaper, The Carillon, 
say the question of cutting fac- 
ulty positions is “fluid.” No gen- 


eral search for positions to be 
cut will be made and no general — 
policy of cutting positions or in- 
creasing the faculty-student ratio 
will be made. ‘ 
However, until the budget is 
finally set, there is a feeling that 


nobody knows for sure whether 


he or she is hired or fired. | 

Archer blamed the budget 
squeeze on lower student enrol- 
ments which decreased both tui- 
tion fees and government grants. 

The meeting is said to have 
conveyed’ to the administration 
the notion that the faculty want 


“to be consulted on such matters. — 
> ; « 
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West Indian Week coming 


“Tropical Night Club” will offi- 
cially open West Indian Week 
(Feb. 20-26) Sat., Feb. 20 at 8:30 
p.m. in Dinwoodie. Dancing and 
entertainment will be featured. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY PROJECT 


A talk-in will be held at 7 p.m. in 
St. Joe’s College Lounge for people 
interested in the idea of a Christian 
community to develop an awareness 
of giving, sharing, and receiving. 


ANTHROPOLOGY FILM FESTIVAL 


The Anthropology Club will hold a 
film festival Sat., Feb. 20 from 7-11 
p.m. and Sun. from 2-5 p.m. in TLB-1. 
Admission is 50 cents. Films include 
“Ronnie,” “Women on the March,” 
and “The Drylanders.” 


VARIETY CONCERT— 
WEST INDIAN WEEK 


West Indian Society will present a 
variety concert Mon., Feb. 22 at 8:30 
p.m. in SUB Theatre. 


RETREAT AT STAR OF THE NORTH 


Any persons interested in a retreat 
at St. Albert are invited to sign up 
outside St. Joe’s Chapel or to phone 
Richard at 439-6088. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
COMMITTEE 


Tues., Feb. 23 the International Stu- 
dent Committee is presenting an in- 
ternational film show and folk dances 
of Thailand, ‘the Ukraine and India 
from 12 to 6 p.m. in SUB theatre. 
Wed., Feb. 24 there will be a panel 
discussion on “Canada—As Others See 
Us” at the same time in SUB theatre. 


Legal Service hours 


The Student Legal Serv- 
ices office on the second 
floor of SUB will be open 
from 6 to 9 p.m. only, 
Monday through Thursday. 
Please do not call during 
the day. 


Campus Calendar 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


A workshop concert will be held 
Tues., Feb. 23 from 12-1 p.m. in Con 
Hall. 

Pianist Veronica Griebel will give 
a recital Tues., Feb. 23 at 4:30 p.m. 
in Con Hall. 

The University of Alberta String 
Quartet will perform Wed., Feb. 24 
from 12-1 in SUB Art Gallery. 

Pianist Cecile St. Pierre will present 
a recital at 8:30 p.m. Wed., Feb. 24 
in Con. Hall. 


SPANISH CLUB 


The Spanish Club will hold its final 
fiesta for this term Thurs., Feb. 25 at 
8 p.m. in Room at the Top. The 
Caribbean Ambassadors combo will be 
featured. 


Appalling suicide 
rates at prison 


OTTAWA (CUP)—Conditions 
in maximum-security prisons run 
by the federal government drive 
men to try and kill themselves, at 
a rate 50 times higher than sui- 
cides in other parts of Canadian 
society. 

Figures disclosed by the fed- 
eral government this week show 
there have been 23 suicides and 
80 attempted suicides in prisons 
reported to the federal govern- 
ment in a 15-month period end- 
ing Sept. 1; 1969. 


All but two of the suicides 
took place in six maximum-secur- 


ity prisons, where most of the 
attempted suicides also took 
place. 


(Continued on page 10) 


ROOM AT THE TOP 
@ MANNA 


STUDENTS’ CINEMA 


@ THE TRIP 
Feb. 21, 


ART GALLERY 
e 


Feb. 19 


Feb. 19, 20 and 21 


7 & 9:30 p.m. 


NOON HOUR DRAMA 


12 noon 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 
Displayed until Feb. 25 


8:30 p.m. 


SUB Theatre 


WATCH THIS CORNER EVERY TUESDAY AND 
THURSDAY FOR THE WEEK’S ACTIVITIES 


Nominations for SU 
Executive Election 


Nominations for general 
election slates will be accept- 
ed between the hours of 8:30 
a.m. and 5 p.m. on Tuesday, 
February 23, in SUB 259-A, 
2nd floor. However, this year 
a program where candidates 
run in a slate has been enact- 
ed and therefore there will be 
no individual candidates. Sla- 
tes will consist of a president 
and five other people on that 
slate. For nomination forms 
and further information con- 
tact the information desk on 
the second floor of the Stu- 
dents’ Union Building. 

Returning Officer 
C. Williams 


10' 
DISCOUNT 


to U of A Students 
upon presentation of 


1.D. Card. 


“Quality Men’s Wear’’ 


walt's 
Ixklothes| Kloset 


10016 Jasper Ave. 
(C.P.R. Bldg.) Phone 422-2458 
Open Thurs., Fri., ‘till 9 p.m. 


“Alberta’s Leading Name 
in Formal Wear Rentals’ 


Larue-Langlois to speak 


Jacques Larue-Languois, 
former TV _ broadcaster who 
was fired for his separatist 
views and one of the Montreal 
will speak in Edmon- 
ton on February 22, 23. 
conspiracy 
against him were quashed by 
Judge Quimet late last week. 


Five, 


Charges of 


a Langlois was chairman of ° 
the Vallieres-Gagnon defense 
committee in 1968-69 which 
played a key role in their re. 
lease early last year. Gagnon 
and Vallieres spent close to 
two years in jail while charges 
of seditious conspiracy were 
not pursued. 


UN-Classified 


SOME STUDENTS KNOW of our low 
auto insurance rates, do you? Ph. 
429-6071. Open 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


— GETTING ENGAGED — 
Student discounts of 50% on diamond 
rings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ph. 
488-8444 or 439-0423 (evenings). 


TYPING PROBLEMS? Professional 
typists are waiting to help you at Al- 
berta Kopy King. Ph. 488-7787. 


DO YOU QUALIFY for a lower auto 
insurance rate? Check it out! Call 
475-4192. 


SELF HYPNOSIS COURSE Feb. 20, 21 
& 27, SUB Meditation room, for infor- 
mation ph. 488-8728. 


IF IT’S PEOPLE, company, informa- 
tion, concern, friends, sex, conversa- 
tion, coffee, abortion, info, counsel- 
ling, etc., call Students’ Help 9 a.m. 
to midnight 432-4358 or drop in Room 
250 SUB. 


DUEL CHALLENGE! Metrin against 
your complexion problem. A complete 
skin care. For free facial phone 
465-1971. 


Stop in at ZORBAS 


Weekend 
Entertainment 


Fri. & Sun. 


“The 
Privilege” 


Sat. 
“Franklin 


Stove” 


DO ALL YOU people out there know 
who we are? Drop in and find out. 
Students’ Help, Room 250 SUB or ph. 
432-4358. 


WANTED: One person to live in a 
modern fully-furnished bachelor apart- 
ment near Campus from May 1 to 


Sept. 1. Approx. $110. Phone Mark, 
432-8504 ? 


STUDENTS’ 
HELP ; 


Ph. 432-4358 
or drop in, Room 250 SUB 
9 a.m. to midnight 


3 day deadline 

7c per word 

payable before insertion 
minimum $1.05 per insertion 
for further info .. . 


CALL 432-4241 
[RZD eA aa OE PORN 2) 


Above all... there is 


FAMILY 


WARNING: This film contains sequences 
of gory surgical operations! 


BACK BY 
POPULAR 
DEMAND 


Feature at 
7:00 & 9:18 


dia ry ot a 


ousewile 


PLUS “THE PASE AE eis 8: 19. Rec Adult 


We buy — We sell — We trade... 


USED LPs AND T! Riteealn ACID ROCK 


for “today’s” music lovers and “today’s” swingers 


Record & Tape Peddlar 


10722 - 101 STREET (one block south of Victoria Hey 
Open: 10 a.m. — 8 p.m. 424-2306 


429-7067 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT Is No 
LONGER A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


Barbra Streisand George Segal 
Ft. 1:18, 3:20, 5:22, 7:24, 9:31 


pn bee 9th Week 


2nd 
Week 


“Cromwell” 


starring: 
Richard Harris and Alec Guinness 


ft. 1:06, 3.51, 6:36, 9:21 


10134 -101 ST. eg 
TELEPHONE 422-6877 


RESTRICTED 
ADULT 


D.O.N.T. 
M.1.S.S. 
M.A.5.H. 


a 


ft. 6:45 
o. 9:44 
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“One of the year’s ten best’ 


Judith Crist, New York Magazine 
Stewart Klein, Metromedia TV 


GOIN’ 
} DOWN 


ADULT—not suitable for children 
ft. 7:25, 9:30 Ath Week 
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ouncil votes s 


By BOB BLAIR 

Beginning with next year’s students’ council, all executive 
members will receive salaries. 

/ Students’ council Monday night passed a motion to pay 
executives $400 per month during the four summer months, 
and a winter salary of $150 per month, minus $25 per month 
for each course above three in which an executive member, 
excluding the president, is registered. The president. has in 
past received a salary of approximately $300 per month de- 
‘pending on how many courses he is taking. The president is 
classified as a full-time student if he is.registered in at least 
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one course. 

Speaking in favor of the mo- 
tion, ed rep Wayne Madden said, 
“If you pay peanuts, you hire 
monkeys .. . SO you can imagine 
what you get if you pay nothing.” 

There was some debate over 
the provision to reduce the sal- 
aries of executives taking more 
than three courses. In defense of 
this provision, Treasurer Willie 
Heslup said, “If anyone can han- 
dle more than three courses and 
their position too, they should 
move to have their position 
abolished.” 

Another motion to pay the re- 
maining councillors $20 per 
month plus free access to RATT, 
the games area, and_ students’ 
cinema was also brought forward. 
Engineering rep Don Brown, who 
had made both motions as addi- 
tions to the Brown Report, said 
that since his report required 
councillors to sit on at least one 
committee, and put them under 
considerable pressure from the 


proposed Faculties Association 
Council. there should be. re- 
muneration. 


Heslup moved to delete the 
portion of the proposal extend- 
‘ing free access. He said this was 
“a rather cheap attempt to get 
students involved in council.” 

Heslup’s amendment failed 
(10/15/1); however, the main 
Motion was also defeated. 

Council voted to recognize the 
autonomy of Collége St. Jean. A 
Motion was passed in principle 
stating that the U of A students’ 
union will keep only $6 of union 
fees paid by Collége St. Jean stu- 
dents, and the remaining funds 
will be rebated to their own 
union. 

The amount $6 was chosen _be- 
cause this is the levy for part- 
time students. 

Phys ed rep Ken Porter asked 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE 
MIKE NICHOLS , 
LAWRENCE TURMAN /” 
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GRADUATE 


why there should be a rebate to 
Collége St. Jean students when 
other faculties, for example the 
meds, are isolated from the rest 
of the campus by their work 
loads. 

Mr. Porter also asked whether 
recognition of the autonomy of 
Collége St. Jean would be al- 
lowed under the Universities Act 
since it recognizes the U of A 
students’ union as the sole rep- 
resentative of the students of this 
university. Mr. Heslup replied, 


“The Universities Act recognizes 


only our students’ union, but that 
has nothing to do with who we 
recognize. 

President Christian moved ad- 
journment at 9:22 in order to 
allow council to reconvene and 
give third reading to the. section 
of the Brown Report providing 
for preferential. ballot and the 
requirement for slates in exec- 
utive election. 

Christian immediately called a 
special meeting, and despite a 
suggestion by one of the council- 
lors that everybody leave, an- 
other meeting was called to or- 
der. , 

Final reading was given to the 
section of the report, and it was 
passed. 

Christian announced that the 
election of student reps to Gen- 
eral Faculties Council will be 
concurrent. with election of reps 
to council. 

At one point during the meet- 
ing, speaker Chris Soder pointed 
out that it costs the union money 


each time a councillor asks that’ 


his vote be recorded. Subsequent- 
ly, ed rep Jergen Kaut asked 
whether Wayne Madden could 


‘be charged for all his recorded 


votes. Soder said such a motion 
would be in order, but no action 


was taken. 
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THE MONUMENTS TO PROGRESS, Edmonton style, continue to loom on the downtown hori- 
zon. As the city’s plentiful supply of modern-day Babbitts gloat over the construction of an 
office building four floor higher than anything they've got in Calgary, aspiring young capi- 
talists and established oligopolists conspire to'make the air-space above the CN tracks into © 
an economically viable unit—more buildings. After all, air-space is still cheaper than land, 
even though we are rapidly running out of both. 


Workers at school protest lack of jobs 


MONTREAL (CUPI)—Work- 
ers studying at a government re- 
training centre returned to class- 
rooms Tuesday, ending a four- 
day sit-in called to protest lack 
of jobs available after they have 
been “retrained.” 

But the 2,000 men are still far 
from satisfied with their situa- 
tion. 

“All this school is doing is to 
produce a better skilled unem- 
ployed worker,” a spokesman for 
the -worker/students said. 

The sit-in started Wednesday, 
Feb. 10 at the federal-provincial 


® that the federal grant which 
they receive while studying be 
paid to cover the four-day occu- 
pation, 

® that a Manpower official in- 
terview every student two or three 
weeks before graduation with a 
view to placing him or her in 
suitable jobs. 

However, one of their main 
demands, that graduating students 
continue to receive their grants 
until finding employment, was 
turned down. 

Marcel Barbeau, a member of 


school after it was discovered the worker-student negotiating 
that 11 of these being retrained committee, said: 
were turned out onto the street “The government negotiator 


with neither jobs nor welfare. 

The sit-in ended after the 
worker/students gained the fol- 
lowing concessions from a federal 
government negotiator: 

® that their sit-in committee 
be recognized as a_ bargaining 
agent in all future disputes, 


told us that, if we did not return 
to our studies, the grant would 
be cut off. It was impossible for 
us to hold..out after that, as there 
were about 7,000 women and 
children involved. However, we 
have told the government that our 
agreement will do for today, but 


Thurs., Feb. 18 


Fri., Feb. 19 


noon 


Fri., Feb. 19 noon 


Fri., Feb. 19 noon 


GEORGE VINCENT LECTURES 


ON SOUTH AMERICA 
8 p.m. 
FILMS FROM THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


LECTURE BY DR. F. KNELMAN OF 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


DRAMA—Experimental Playlets 


FILMS FROM THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


Mon., Feb. 22 noon SUB Theatre 
STRING QUARTET 
Wed., Feb. 24 noon SUB Art Gallery 


(based on his travels) 
Dinwoodie, SUB 


SUB Theatre 


Room 142, SUB 


SUB Art Gallery 


FOR NOON HOUR EVENTS WATCH “NOON HIGH” 


AD TO APPEAR EVERY THURSDAY 


that we may take further action 
in the future.” 


The workers’ main grievance 
is that on graduation after a one 
or two year course, not only are 
they unable to find work, but 
they are often considered in- 
eligible for welfare. 


After Tuesday’s vote in favor 
of returning to class, about 100 
workers, “youngsters with no 
family responsibilities,” said they 
were joining the “Lapalme guys” 


occupying the CNTU headquar- 


ters. 


The Lapalme workers, who 
have been in a dispute with the 
federal government. for ten 
months are occupying the Con-. 
federation of National Trade 
Union headquarters in Motnreal 
in an effort to get the organiza- 
tion, with which their union is 
affiliated, to put more pressure 
on the federal government to 
settle the dispute. . 


If you 
have a 
travel 
questio 
ask 


DENNIS WARD 


and staff of your 
travel agency 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. — 


Campus Tower Building © 
433-9494 


P.S. Our Services are Free 
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by Charles B. Fowler 


Reprinted from The Canadian 
Composer, February 1971 

According to,a popular view held 
by many music teachers, rock is the 
enemy of “true” or “great” music, 
and its insiduous influence must be 
combatted through education. Like 
soul music, country ‘and western, 
and to a lesser degree, perhaps, cur- 
rent folk music, the commercial 
musics, so the argument goes, have 
swept youth up in a frenzy of pagan 
values: free love, drugs, protest, 
and other savage behaviors. In the 
words of one music educator, “I 
do not and have never included 
rock in my definition of music.” 
Rock is not only too loud, but as 
a form of music it “stinks.” Rock 
is “bad, terrible, and unacceptable.” 
Another music teacher proclaims: 
“My music has to be taught... 
I have yet to feel a tingle . . . from 
their music. As far as teaching 
rock, I think you could cover it in 
a couple of lessons. It is simple 
to the point of boredom and repeti- 
tious to the point of monotony.” 

There appear to be three main 
arguments against the inclusion of 
rock and other forms of youth 
music in the school music curric- 
ulum: (1) Rock is aesthetically in- 
ferior music, if it is music at all. 
(2) Rock music is damaging to 
youth, both physically and morally. 
(3) School time should not be ex- 
pended teaching what is easily 
acquired in the vernacular. Let us 
consider each argument. 

The Master Selector 

The first argument that rock is 
aesthetically inferior music, if it is 
music at all, emanates from the 
widely held view that Western art 
music is superior to other music. 
The mass media saturates youth 
with commercial music to the point 
that the musical tastes of the young 
tend to become limited and fixed. 
According to this view, commer- 
cial pollution inundates the more 
esoteric, classical music. In such a 
situation the music educator op- 
erates as a counteracting force nul- 
lifying and abating the effects of 
the media. “Good” or “great” music 
must be preserved and protected 
from the likes of rock and other 
popular or “lower” forms of music. 
From this viewpoint the music 
educator assumes the role of taste 
maker, master selector, and pre- 
server of the best of musico-cultural 
achievements. 

Music educators who maintain 
‘such views still believe that their 
job is to take every child that comes 
into the schools and hone his taste 
towards the traditional European- 
based musical art. 

The symphony orchestra people, 
the opera people, and the perform- 
ers of the classics continue to place 
the blame for their lack of audience 
and their lack of financial support 
directly on the shoulders of music 
education. “If music educators did 
a better job,” we shave heard them 
say, “we would have the audiences 
we need to support our work.” 
Simple or contemptible? 

But other music educators are 
now realizing that there is another 
culture; there is the teenage culture. 
Not everyone should like the same 
music—nor share the same taste. 
Think for a moment, if music edu- 
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The Case for Rock 


cation had succeeded in its goal of 
bringing all the North American 
people to the classical melting pot 
—how static that would have been. 
The disturbing thought in regard 
to rock is not that many music 
educators have chosen to resist one 
of the mainsreams of music in our 
life, but that their concept of the 
ideal musical culture is so rigid and 
unrealistic. 


If the whole point of music edu- 
cation is to develop connoisseurs 
for the “highest” musical art, then 
music educators: must stand ready 
to prove that music in the Euro- 
pean tradition is, indeed, superior. 
They must be able to answer ques- 
tions such as, Which art has the 
greater rhythmic finesse — Euro- 
pean-based music or African? 
Which art has the greater melodic 
complexity, subtelty, and expres- 
siveness—European-based music or 
the music of India? Which art 
speaks more vitally of the disturb- 
ing times in which we live—music 
in the European tradition or the 
music of youth? 


Deleterious physical effects 


As music edpcators we cannot 
align ourselves wih the either-or 
philosophy. The opportunity to en- 
joy all kinds of music must be 
provided to all students. There need 
be no conflict between liking rock 
and liking the classics. Ideally one’s 
record collection should encompass 
all the musics of the world. 

The teenagers are telling us some- 
thing. They embrace music as an 
ongoing, essential part of their lives. 
In a sense the youth are doing 
what Bach and Schubert did. They 
are pouring out their souls in the 
language of the day. This is their 
music; they made it. This is not 
he borrowed music some of us took 
to heart when we were their age. 
It is a new phenomenon—a mass 
musical celebration. It is democracy 
creating its own art. : 

The music educator who refers 
to “my music” and “their music,” 
and who calls rock “garbage” is 
exhibiting an unbecoming and de- 
bilating snobbery. 

The second point is that rock is 
daming to youth, both physically 
and morally. Of the possible dele- 
terious physical effects of extreme, 
loudness upon the ear, there is little 
doubt.. The American Medical As- 
sociation has determined that pro- 
longed exposure to decibel levels 
above 85 is hazardous. The effect 
is to destroy the ability to hear 
higher frequencies. The culprit, 
however, is not rock music, but the 
amplification levels to which it may 


be put. The distinction is important. © 


Factory and construction noise, in 
all probability, damages far more 
ears yearly than rock music. 


Rock revelation 


Loudness, musicians must admit, 
affects excitement. Young people 
have caught on. What they some- 
times fail to realize is that contrast 
makes the louds all the louder and, 
therefore, more exciting and less 
threatening to the ear mechanism. 
Amplitude is one of the most com- 
manding expressive factors in music, 
whether it be in rock or the 
Rakoczy March of Berlioz. 


As for the second part of the 
question—that rock is damaging ‘to 
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morality—claims are ample, but un- 
convincing. Those who say rock 
persuades people towards lascivious 
behavior allude to evidence of 
drugs, riots, and death that have 
been associated with rock festivals, 
notably the one in Altamont, Cal- 
ifornia. But at Bethel, New York, 
the Woodstock Festival was every 
bit as demonstrative of peace, gen- 
erosity, and love. Drugs are, per- 
haps, the most severe problem 
effecting North American youth to- 
day, but they can hardly be laid at 
the feet of rock music. That rock 
lyrics may deplore the use of. drugs, 
confess to them, or advocate them 
is an expression of life as viewed 
by. particular young people. Their 
songs also deal with sundry other 
of their concerns—the Bomb, the 
Vietnam War, pollution, pesicides, 
greedt, maerialism, hypocrisy, hate, 
love and Jesus Christ. 


We must not confuse cause and 
effect. Rock lyrics have not been 
responsible for the use of drugs 
any more than they have been re- 
sponsible for water pollution or the 
Cold War. Rather, this music is a 
manifestation of situations that have 
developed independently. To elim- 
inate rock from our culture would 
not rid us of drug abuse, riots, or 
immorality. 

In “telling it like it is” the young 
have been evolving a new set of 
values, alternatives to present-day 
Establishment values. In _ protest, 
protest, folk, and rock music we 
find some of the most pungent and 
persuasive critiques of the inner 
soul of the North American ra- 
tionale. ‘ 

Perhaps more imporant than 
what youth’s music says about the 
world is what it reveals about 
youth: They do think differently 
about life; they are deeply con- 
cerned. They are searching for who 
they are and where they’re at. If 
they are confused at times, they are 
also brilliant. They may be com- 
petent at criticism, but naive in 


solutions. So be it. The music lets 
us know. It reveals their morality. 
It places it “on the line.” 


Supplementation’ and 
expansion 

Time should not be expended 
teaching what is easily acquired in 
the vernacular is the third com- 
plain. Many educators, aware of 
limitations in time and energy, drive 
right to what they see as the heart 
of heir subject — understanding the 
music of the masters. It is as if 
their quest for heaven left no time 
to explore the many facets of life 
on earth. 

Music teachers should be doing 
what all other teachers do: bring- 
ing the new generations to under- 
stand he role of their subject in 
the world about them. 

In closing off rock and other 
forms of youth music to educa- 
tional use, music educators fail to 
teach or reach great numbers of 
sudents. We abdicate our respon- 
sibility, throwing the teenager to 
the mercy of the disc jockey, for 
it is the dj who presently provides 
the -music education for the vast 
majority of students. 

That rock is part of the vernac- 
ular culture does not mean that it 
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lacks substance worthy of formal 
educational study. Only a naive 
musician could believe that rock is 
simplistic that the whole of it could 
be taught in a few lessons. There js 


technique, ensemble, arrangement, 
and instrumentation that require 
skill and rehearsal. The melody 


must be created and harmonized, 
Words must be written. In all these 
tasks students might profit from 
some direction. They are, after all, 
making aesthetic judgments. They 
are learning to create and to per- 
form. The music teacher’s role is 
to help them to express themselves 
and to communicate more effec- 
tively. 


Most students—even the listeners 
—could profit from some guidance 
in rock and other popular music. 
Young people may know what they 
like, but few can’say why. 


They would welcome the teacher's 
musicianship applied to bringing 
real understanding to their music. 
All this is not to say that music 
teachers should instantly abandon 
the more traditional music fare and 
jump wholly on the rock band- 
wagon. The issue is not one of 
substitution but expansion, not to 
supplant but to supplement. 
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Approaches to Politics 
yith an introduction by 


Ramsay Cook 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau 


The most important piece of 
witing in this collection of journal 
ticles is the introduction by Ram- 
‘gy Cook, In a few short pages 
Qook puts us back into the milieu 
‘of mid-’50’s Quebec, when corrup- 
fon, political violence, and psy- 
chological warfare were commor 
practices. For to appreciate this 
york, and the man behind it, we 
must appreciate that it is a period 
piece. 

Approaches to Politics is, quite 
briefly, a strategy for the liberation 
of Quebec in the *50’s; it is a call 
for liberal democracy. When Que- 
bec was not yet even a democratic 
gate, much less a just society, and 
before the actual weaknesses of 
pluralist democracy were well pub- 
licized by the. new left, it would 
‘not be unexpected for a man of 
mediocre intellectual ability, steeped 
in the political thought of the 
gventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies to issue a call for democ- 
rey. Trudeau, in other words, 
gives a very traditional defense of 
democracy, based on a theory of 
obligation, as well as on a func- 
tionalist argument. It might be 
worthwhile noting the high-lights, 
though. 

He starts off by assuring us that 
authority does not exist transcen- 
dentally—the death of Charles I 
established that, for heaven’s sake 
—but rather is based only on our 
consent, freely given, to obey.’ He 
then stumbles on what perhaps is 
the most insightful (for him) of 
his observations—that men have a 
habit of obeying because it is 
easier than dissenting. “The major- 
ity seek only their own comfort 
‘and pleasure: when these ends are 
assured, they ask no more than to 
conform to a given social order and 
to obey political masters who work 
to maintain that order.” 

Also, those in authority both 
teach and preach obedience as “a 
virtue, so that “as long as author- 
ity does not pass all bounds of 
stupidity and incompetence it is 
sure to hold its position.” He con- 
cludes this first section by giving 
us his theory of obligation. “For 
society is made for man; if it serves 


iberalism, PET peeve 


him badly he is entitled to over- 
throw it. It follows that when 
authority in any form bullies a 
man unfairly, all men are guilty; 
for it is their tactic consent that 
allows authority to commit the 
abuse. . : . And if the only sure 
way of reconstituting a just social 


order is to stage .a_ revolution 
against tyrannical and illegal au- 
thority—well, then, it must be 


done. He adds too that a govern- 
ment should be judged not by its 
rhetoric, but by its deeds. 


The rest of the book is a defense 
of democracy (undefined) as the 
best means of assuring justice and 
freedom for all. In a democracy, 
Trudeau suggests, all the people 
freely consent to be governed by 
a particular set of people. But more 
than that, the state must encourage 
the electorate to demand 
Finally, it is also his belief that 
parliamentary opposition can “nip 
legislative and administrative abuses 
in the bud.” 


In a grand flourish, Trudeau ends 
his book with the claim that “dem- 
ocracy appears as the logical out- 
come of a policy aimed at prevent- 
ing tyranny, avoiding violence, 
doing justice to all, encouraging the 
full flowering of the personality, 
and turning to account the creative 
liberty of every citizen.” 


The argument presented in the 
book is full of holes. Trudeau never 
provides us with a definition of 
democracy; he never involves him- 
self with the problem of democratic 
elitism, or the mystified powers of 
a democratic system as opposed to 
‘the real power. 


So what does it mean? Trudeau 
seems to see it as the utopia that 
men like Locke, Rousseau, or Mill 
had hoped it would be—a truly 
public-oriented, representative con- 
stitution. But we know today that 
democracies’ can be as unjust and 
authoritarian as any tyranny — 
Trudeau showed us that. Trudeau 
even told us why democracy must 
fail—because the people are taught 
to obey. Trudeau .acted in the 
middle of the night, without our 
consent, to allow people to be un- 
justly jailed for non-crimes, but 
he has not yet given us one good 
reason why he needed to do. so. 
Trudeau, through | parliamentary 
reforms has further reduced the 
power of the opposition, and has 
on a number of occasions more or 
less told us that between elections 
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he will exercise absolute power. 
Far from encouraging effective dis- 
sent he seems to be bent on dis- 
couraging it, either through out and 
out harassment, or by simply ig- 
noring it. 


But now we can understand. Tru- 
deau. He is still fighting. Duplessis. 
Even in the ’50’s he failed to see 
Duplessis as the agent of a grow- 
ing monopoly capitalism, so that 
he was unable to situate the Que- 
bec political situation within a 
total societal perspective. The re- 
sult is that his arguments are super- 
ficial, trivial and shortsighted. He 
was being surpassed by the radical 
left even before the quiet revolu- 
tion ‘seized Quebec. Trudeau, in case 
his image causes us to forget ,is 
definitely middle-aged, and he is 
already. beginning to display the 
characteristic dogmatism we asso- 
ciate with that age group. He con- 
tinues to identify his enemy as na- 
tionalism, failing to. see that it can 
be both progressive and reaction- 
ary. In the face of the nationalism 
of the Parti Quebecois, and maybe 
even the FLQ, Trudeau’s anti- 
nationalism is clearly reactionary in 
intent. Trudeau cannot come to 
terms with twentieth century 
thought or reality. It was our mis- 
fortune that there existed in Can- 
ada a province where eighteenth 
century ideas still represented prog- 
ress, so that someone could come 
to national prominence still believ- 
ing in their reality. 


Trudeau’s attitudes are obstruc- 
tive. By maintaining a belief in 
effective liberal democracy in the 
age of the multi-national corpora- 
tion, he refuses to sanction extra- 
parliamentary forms of dissent 
(including strikes) Trudeau is forc- 
ing upon Canadians of conscience 
the only other alternative he sees 
to authoritarianism—violence. Tru- 
deau in this book reveals his in- 
competence ‘as a theorist and his 
ignorance as a scholar. The man 
does not even understand the real- 
ities of power in Canada today. ,I 
do not think that he even realizes 
how powerful he, himself, is. The 
man lives in the eighteenth century 
when competitive capitalism existed. 
Maybe that explains why his notion 
of justice does not seem to cor- 
respond with anyone else’s. 


Although Trudeau does not talk 
about his own social position, it 
goes some way to explaining his 
peculiarly outdated radicalism as 
well. When you have a man of 
wealth and privilege in power, he 
cannot help but think that under 
a true democracy he is going to be 
hurt, because he may have to sur- 
render some of his privileges. Thus, 
medicare: for instance is the last 
word in radicalism for Trudeau, be- 
cause, after all, he was always able 
to afford medical care even if the 
poor could not. Thus, Trudeau’s 
idea of radical measures concern 
battles won long ago, issues which 
are old hat. 


The book really deserves no at- 
tention at all, except for the insight 
it gives us to our current Prime 
Minister. The least criticism that 
can be made is that he does not 
even try to prove his own thesis 
that democracy is the best form of 
government. The moral of the story, 
I guess, is not to trust anyone over 
30, especially if he grew up in 
Duplessis’ Quebec. 

—Alan Macleod 
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In Commontree.. 


everyone has fun 


You may well ask what the fate 
of a bored princess is to be when 
her Daddy decides to stage a big 
“event” in her honor. How | does 
she react when King Victor invites 
the Broogie Dowton Fordie Dorton 
Hill Gang to really make the eve- 
ning a smash? Is she going to let 
herself relapse into her. ennui when 
it’s all over? No. Little Princess 
Flora thinks that this must be where 
it’s all at, and off she goes with 
Don Staccato the leader of the 
band. Once out: of Never-never- 
land, things don’t look quite so 
rosy anymore. So little Flora does 
the usual “soul-searching” trip; first 
to the land of the Mushroomeaters, 
then to the big lonely city. She be- 
comes increasingly disillusioned and 
begins to yearn for home and the 
people that really care for her. 


The moral of The Commontree 
is obvious, and it is not necessary 
to look for any deeper meanings in 
such a trite script. What really mat- 
ters is that everyone has fun and 
goes home cursing the wicked vil- 
lain Banquard Shek and_ smiling 
contentedly at seeing order restored 
in the Fairytale Court. 


The original script, written by 
Kathy Govier and John Lent leaves 
much to be desired, but under the 
capable direction of Anna-May 
McKellar, Jubilaires manages to put 
on a show that exudes infectious 
life and enthusiasm. The music for 
the so-called country rock musical 
was written by John Lent and 
Michael Baker. The tunes are 
catchy and when combined with 
the competent choreography of 
Kathy Govier, create the most in- 
teresting moments in the play. 


Mainly composed of amateur 
actors, some in the company devel- 
oped excellent characterizations. D. 
William Crook as King Victor was 
really quite lovable. He exhibited 
a certain natural confidence and 
sustained his role throughout the 
evening. Dave Carpeter as Colonel 
Snatzenncrawtz gave an excellent 
interpretation of the super-efficient, 
dogmatic caricature of the German 
military man—accent and all. An- 
drea Neel as a Neighbor from the 
Right had a stage presence that out- 
sparkled any of her cohorts on the 
Right. 

The chorus danced well, and best 
of all was the sudden appearance 
of the Broogie Dowton Minstrels. 
They gave it everything they had, 
and it was fun. There was fire in 
the eyes of the gypsies, most 
noticeably in the eyes of Catwoman 
(Catherine Jackson). 

Graham Peacock’s set was not 
too exciting, and a more extensive 
use of rear projections could have 
created more of a fairyland atmos- 
phere. The ones that were used 
however, were effective indeed. 
Since the stage has too large an 
area to be covered at any one 
time, it may have been wiser to 
compact some scenes and use more 
creative lighting techniques to over- 
come the “empty-space” effect that 
is produced by the architecture 
more than anything else. : 

A worthwhile effort, The Com- 
montree can be a lot of laughs. 
Since it is not a “message” show, 
but a simple story, the pretty cos- 


tumes, music and movement com- 
bine to give you an evening of un- 
complicated, trivial entertainment. 

—Anne Frank 
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“No jobs 
for students 


On this page we print two views of the job 
crisis which university graduates are experienc- 


ing as they seek meaningful employment outside 


the university. 

Aitention has been focussed on the situation 
by the U of T Graduate Students Union report, 
“‘Who needs a PhD?’’, written by Marjaleena 
Repo and released last week. 

Today we print a copy of the form letter the 
Canadian prime minister mails out to graduat- 
ing students. 

Beginning immediately below is an article by 
Wynton Semple, who prefaced his study with 
these remarks: 

“It’s a bloody shame that Halli Repo has 
chosen to obfuscate her excellent statistics with 
her cretinous nationalism. The contradiction of 
the inability to dispose of surplus (including sur- 
plus human labour power) and at the same time 
experiencing a shortage of essential goods and 
Services is pandemic to capitalism. 

“It is exacerbated, not caused by Canada’s 
relationship to the United States.” 


from The Varsity 


IN 1969, THE NUMBER of people graduat- 

_ ed by Canadian universities with Bachelor 
and first professional degrees increased by 
10.9% — In the same year, 25.9% fewer 
Arts students with pass B.A.’s were re- 
quired by Canadian industry, as compared 
with 1968. 

While pass Arts students experienced the 
biggest cut, they weren’t the only ones. 
Canadian industry’s requirements for new 
graduates with Bachelor degrees in pass 
Science and honours Arts declined by 18.4% 
and 14.2% respectively. For honours Sci- 
ence graduates, there was a meager in- 
crease of 3.6%. 

Those who did get jobs found their real 
starting salaries lower than those paid to 
their compatriots in comparable occupa- 
tions the year before. The cost of living in- 
creased 5.9% in 1969. None of the starting 
salary rates increased as much as the cost 
of living. The averaged increase for all dis- 
ciplines (including Commerce & Business 
Administration and Engineering) was 3%. 


And just to put the finishing touches to a 
gloomy picture, not only did employers hire 
fewer graduates for less, many employers 
didn’t bother recruiting at all. 

In its post mortem on the job situation 
for 1969, the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration admits 

“It was found that the much talked about 
shortage of jobs may - to some extent - actually 
exist.”” 


BUT, BY JUGGLING some statistics they 
are able to convince themselves that last 
year’s shertage of jobs was only a tempo- 
rary shadow passing over a generally ra- 
diant outlook for university graduates. Lis- 
ten to the glad tidings from Manpower: 
“during this period (1961 to January 1969) the 
labour force as a whole increased by 18.7% 
while the ‘Professional’ portion grew by 59.5% 
and accounted for almost one third of the total 
labour force growth. So, regardless of the pre- 
sent state of this portion of the labour market, 
the long-term prospects are extremely promis- 
ing 

Manpower’s optimism is based on a rath- 
er unique interpretation of recent history. 
While the ‘‘Professional’’ portion of the 
labour force grew by 59.5%, the number of 
new graduates with Bachelor and first pro- 
fessional degrees (i.e. those who are candi- 
dates for jobs in the ‘‘Professional’’ sector 
of the labour force) grew by 368.2% during 
the same time period. 

Some idea of the total number of new 
people required in the ‘Professional’ sec- 
_ tor in Canada during the nine years from '61 
- to ’70 can be obtained from a federal study 
done in 1968 by Meltz and Penz. This study 
gives a projection for the total number of 
required new entrants into the labour force 
in the ‘‘Professional”’ and certain semi- 
professional “Commercial and Financial” 
occupations during this time. 


This study’s projection of the number of 
people needed in these fields over this time 
is 272.5 thousand. 378,219 thousand people 
came out of Canadian universities with 
Bachelor and first professional degrees 
during the same time period. 


If there was a surplus of university grad- 
uates in the sixties, why is it only recently 
that it has become a prominent public is- 
sue? 


ONE OF THE FACTORS that tended to 
obscure the problem was that emigration to 
the United States played a significant role 
in reducing the number of university gradu- 
ates in the Canadian job market. It may be 
that the famous ‘‘brain drain’’ was occa- 
sioned less bythe tinny charm of the Amer- 
ican mammon than by the spectre of unem- 
ployment at home. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1968, 7,- 
117 ‘‘Professional, technical and kindred 
workers’’ emigrated to the United States 
from Canada. This number amounted to 
12.3% of the total number graduating from 
Canadian universities in 1968. 

However, the door to this particular es- 
cape route was slammed shut on July 1, 
1968 when the U.S. immigration laws were 
changed such that Canadians were forced 
to stand in line on a first come first, served 
basis along with everybody else in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The privilege of being allowed into the 
U.S. is now extended to only 120,000 people 
a year from this region. Would-be immi- 


~ grants with educational qualifications be- 


low the level of an M.A. must have pre-ar- 
ranged employment before ‘they’ re allowed 
in. 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS HAVE served as 
another outlet for the surplus of graduates. 
From 1961 to 1970, the rate of increase in 
the number of graduate students was much 
higher than that of undergraduates. In this 
time period undergraduate enrolment grew 
by a factor of about 2.4, whereas graduate 
enrolment increased by about 4.2. 

Also, the problem of employment for 
university graduates was and still is ob- 
scured by the position women-are forced to 
occupy. Usually they are ‘‘allowed”’ to stay 
home and do unpaid labour in the home. 
Periodically they are used to help fight 
wars or-to do the menial extra low-paying 
jobs which men refuse to do. . 


Of the 2,558,000 women in the labour 
force during the third quarter of 1969, 2,- 
003,000 of them were employed in the ser- 
vice-producing industries. In October of 
1969, the average weekly wage and salary 
in these’industries (Service; Finance, in- 
surance & real estate; and Trade) was 
$97.69 as compared to an average weekly 
wage and salary of $137 for the goods pro- 
ducing industries. During the third quarter 
of 1969, 66% of the married women between 
the ages of: 20 to 64 were officially consid- 
ered to not be in the labour force since they 
did not work for pay and were not actively 
seeking work. (Whereas 34% of the married 
women in this age bracket were considered 
to be in the labour force, the corresponding 
figure for men was 94%) 

There was no point in these women seek- 
ing work. 

If one quarter of them (716,000) had de- 
cided to actively seek paid employment; 
the unemployment rate for women would 
have been 35% instead of the official 2.5%. 
The overall unemployment rate would have 
increased by 9%. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE, what about 


~ Manpower’s claim that ‘‘the long-term pros- 


pects are extremely promising’’? 

In both the immediate and long-range 
future, the supply of graduates will in- 
crease much more rapidly than will the 
supply of jobs. In the five years prior to 
1971, the rate of increase in the annual 
number of new university graduates of all 
kinds from Canadian universities is approx- 
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'CANAGA 


PRIME MINISTER: PREMIER MINISTRE 


Dear Students: 


In a growing and prosperous country like Canada, 
the social and economic well-being of all citizens de- 
pends on their capacity to respond quickly to technol- 
ogical change and adjust successfully to new develop- 
ments. 


The key to our future progress and high standard 
of living is the education of our young people. 


As new graduates, you have the knowledge, skills 
and ambition that will help make Canada a leader 
among nations that cherish freedom and fulfilment of 
the individual. It is through your initiative that Cana- 
da will prosper in the years ahead. 


ios 


Pierre Elliott Trudeau 


Ottawa, 1969. 


imately 4 times that of the projected rate of 
increase in jobs in the ‘‘Professional"’ sec- 
tor in Ontario. For the '71-'76 period, this 
multiple declines to about 2. 


It is clear that there is now a job shortage 
for university graduates and that the sala- 
ries new graduates are receiving have de- 
clined relative to those paid to their prede- 
cessors. It also appears that the discrepan- 
cy between supply and demand will in- 
crease with the likelihood of even larger 
relative declines in salaries in the future. 

However, as is often the case, that which 
is clear on the basis of data gathered by 
social scientists who support capitalism, is 
not the most important. 

It is all very well to know that *X’ num- 

ber of people will or will not have jobs at 
*Y’ rates of pay but that tells us nothing of 
the actual experience of having a particular 
job. 
: In the final analysis, the operational defi- 
nition of these terms is ‘‘from the point of 
view of the ruling class"’ since the research 
assumes the permanence of the status quo. 

Watson and Butorac illustrate the way in 

which research is carried out from the 
perspective of the ruling class in their in- 
troduction to Qualified Manpower in Ontar- 
io 1961 — 1986 : 
“These are estimates of the numbers and types 
of manpower we might reasonably need in the 
normal course of events in an unplanned econo- 
my, striving for sustained economic growth very 
loosely defined within certain general guidelines. 
They rest on the assumption that our social and 
economic structure will remain fundamentally 
unchanged over twenty-five years, unaffected by 
any catastrophe such as war, depression or revo- 
lution.” f : 

There doesn't need to be an organized, 
conscious conspiracy among social scien- 
tists to ensure the promotion of ruling class 
interests. They are required only to accept 
the legitimacy of the present order. 


WHAT CAN BE SAID about the sorts of 
jobs university graduates can look forward 
to? Can we accept the prime minister's 
word? What are we to say to the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration who assures us 
that 
“Rapid and continuing technological change in 
today’s society creates ever more exciting op- 
portunities for rewarding careers in many fields 
~ commerce, industry, science and academic 
endeavour.” : 

In the minister's mind, there is not even 
an employment problem let alone a ques- 
tion of what kind of jobs. 


Although the empirical research has not 
been done which would enable us to make 
confident assertions about what the work 

experience for university graduates actual- 


ly is, it is possible to say what it is not. 
There seems to be little substance to the 
notion that capitalism is creating all sorts 
of exciting creative challenging jobs which” 
demand that those who fill them be highly 
trained, capable of acting and thinking in- 
dependently and critically. 

Meltz and Penz, in commenting on the’ 
changes in the education structure of the 
labour force which they project between 
1961 and 1970 say 
Ug evtaees it is important to note that only about 
one third of the projected change in the educa- 
tion structure is attributable to a shift in the 
Structure of occupation groups toward white col- 
lar occupations, particularly professional and 
clerical occupations. The major part of change is 
due to upward shifts in the occupation groups’ 
education structures.” 

In other words, it is not so much a matter 
of new job sectors opening up which require 
more education as it is a matter of the edu- 
cation level of existing jobs in the present 
sectors having risen. 


IN THE 20 YEARS between 1966 and 1986, 
in Ontario, it is projected that the propor- 
tion of the total labour force constituted by . 
those in the ‘‘Proprietary and managerial” 
and ‘‘Professional and technical"’ groups 
will increase by 2.86%. 

Even if the interesting jobs are in the 
‘Professional and technical" sectors, few 
women will get a crack at them. Those who 
compile the projections have no reason to 
believe that the present level of gender rac- 
ism will subside much in the next twenty ' 
years. 


It is projected that in 1986, 2.15% of the 
labour force will be constituted by women 
holding jobs in the ‘‘Professional and tech- 
nical’ sectors (including elementary 
school teachers). If elementary school 
teachers are excluded from the calcula- 
tions, the 1986 projections for the male and 
female participation rates in the ‘‘Profes- 
sional and technical’’ sectors indicate that 
the proportion of females will be less than 
one fourth (1.46%) that of men (5.85%). 


It appears that there will be few jobs © 
opening up in the sectors which we have 
assumed embraced the - Stimulating, 
creative jobs. 


Semple’s article has been published by Hog- 
town Press as ‘‘They'll Have to Start a War or ~ 
Something: the Employment Hoax"’. The Hog- 
town version includes many tables and footnotes 
which we have not reproduced. 

You can get hold of this (and many other use- 
ful publications) by writing Hogtown Press, Box 
6300, Station A, Toronto. 
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ieicliner Zukiwsky worries opposition forwards 


Bears eyeing third spot as 


Victoria visits this weekend % 


by JOHN BLEVINS 


“Most opposition forwards make it a point to keep their heads 
up when in the vicinity of the Golden Bear blueline. 


If they don’t, the point is usually made for them and chances 
are that it is Dennis Zukiwsky who does the honors. 

Zukiwsky is a hard-hitting defenceman from Warspite who 
played the majority of his hockey in St. Paul before coming to 
Edmonton with his family some five years ago. He finished his 
grade 12 in the city and then decided to attend university. 

While contemplating his studies during his first year on cam- 
pus, Dennis decided to play junior hockey, so he joined the Ed- 
monton Maple Leafs for the 1967-68 campaign. The next season 
he left the junior squad to play for Brian McDonald’s Junior 
Bearcats. 

Dennis graduated to the big club last year along with interim 
coach McDonald, who held the reigns of the Bruins while Clare 
Drake was on sabbatical. He got off to a slow start that season 
but has improved greatly to become one of the best defencemen 
in the Western Canada Intercollgiate Hockey League. 

This is his first campaign under Drake but his second as a 
Bear. He is one of the few veterans who are dispersed intermittent- 
ly among basically rookie club. 

When asked about Drake, the fourth year education student 
majoring in physical education replied, “He can make a good 
hockey player out of a player with average ability.” 

During the early part of this season, Drake was not satisfied 
with his defensive pairings because “they were not working.” So 
Zukiwsky was teamed up with a pretty fair hockey player in the 
person of ex-Canadian National Steve Carlyle. 

The Zukiwsky-Carlyle combination has been very effective 
over the latter part of the season, as each player compliments the 
other’s style. They work well together and are always there to 
cover-up for each other. When Dennis rushes, Steve stays back 
and vice-versa. 

‘ Since this is the first year that Drake has coached Zukiwsky, 
it is impossible for him to compare Dennis with his performances 
in past years. But Coach Drake did say that, “He has a good shot 
from the point and this is why he is used on power plays. “Dennis 
is becoming a heads-up hockey player.” 

“Zuk” (as he is known to his teammates) is a big, rugged 
hockey player who can handle himself while on the ice. So rugged 
in fact that he is one of the Bear policemen. He is a good team 
man with a great desire to win. 

The Bears can clinch a WCIHL playoff spot this weekend 
with a pair of wins over last place and hapless Victoria Vikings. 
In fact, third place is within reach, provided that UBC Thunder- 
birds knock off Calgary twice at the weekend. 

Saskatchewan is only two points back of the Bears, but must 
play Manitoba Bisons Saturday night in their final game of the 
schedule. Playoffs begin next week. 

Game time Friday at Varsity Arena is 8:00 p.m., while Satur- 
day’s contest is billed for a 3:00 p.m. faceoff. 


the store that 
built 


Starbrite Quality Diamonds 


Under 21 charge accounts invited 


4s on Choss 
Since 1910 cewellers 
JASPER AVENUE & 104th STREET 


(next to Holt Renfrew) 


ik 


See us s for foe 

Men’s, boys’ and women’s LEE 
pants and jackets; GWG COW- 
BOY KING pants and _ shirts; 
stock BOULET cowboy boots for men 


at and women. 


all CHAPMAN BROS. LTD. 
times - 10421 Whyte Ave. Phone 433-1114 


Excellent 


PHYSICAL SIZE IS AN ASSET for a defenceman and Dennis Zukiwsky (2) of the Bears has 
just that. Zukiwsky loves to play the hitting game and here is preparing to take a run at 
Calgary’s Bob Toner (10). The Bear veteran has been a steadying influence on the be 

and teamed with ex-National Steve Carlyle forms one of the best combinations in the | 


stern Canada Intercollegiate Hockey League. 


Complete Professional 


Barbering Services... 


S.U.B. BARBER SHOP 
By SPORTS AREA in SUB - 433-7809 


—Chuck Lyall photo 


A short note to: 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 
COLLEGE ALUMNI 


This is the fifth anniversary of 
the Grande Prairie College and we 
would like to see all of the Alums 
up for the big bash during Open 
House, the weekend of Feb. 25- 
29th. On slate are some great 
parties as well as the usual tour- 
naments and displays. 


G. Borstad (‘67-'68) 


Don’t forget to. use the ride board 
in S.U.B. to best advantage. 


Clearance Sale of 
Demonstrators 


SHARP ELECTRONIC DESK 
CALCULATOR, Model 32 
with sq. root extraction, ; 


16 digit capacity. 
only $750.00. 


Time Business ne 


LTD. 
9910 - 109 St. 429-1761 


model CS-32A 


Dr. P. J. Gaudet 
Dr. D. G. Kot 


OPTOMETRISTS 


Office Phone 439-2085 
201 Strathcona Medical 
Dental Bldg. 

8225 - 105th STREET 
’ Edmonton, Alberta 


REGINA — University of Al- 
berta wrestlers continue to dom- 
inate the college wrestling scene 
in western Canada. 


Bert Taylor’s crew last week- 
end won the Western Canada In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association 
grappling championships -here by 
outdistancing five other cam- 
puses. 

The Golden Bears amassed 61 
points, seven better than the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan (Saska- 
foon campus). As well, Alberta 
team members won four firsts in 
the ten weight classes. 


University of British Columbia 
was third in the competition with 


[Bears clean up again in 
Western grappling finals 


44 points, followed by Regina 
with 39%. University of Calgary 
had 33 while Manitoba Bisons 
struggled home with but 1914. 


Winners in the ten classes 
were: 118 pounds, Gord Bertie, 
Alberta; 126, Jim Baylis, Man- 


itoba; 134, Michi Tanaka, Al- 
berta! 142, Serge Gauthier, Al- 
berta; 150, Butch Glover, Al- 
berta; 158, Les Burgener, UBC; 


167, Gary Frey, Saskatoon; 177, 
Taras Hryb, UBC; 190, Barry 
Mudry, Saskatoon; heavyweight, 
Lutz Keller, Calgary. 


The Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union championships are 
scheduled -for Kingston, Ont., 
this weekend. 


Axe falls again, this 
time its the Bobcats 


CALGARY — The axe of the 
president of the Western Canada 
Intercollegiate Hockey League 
has fallen heavily again. 


And this time the brunt of the 
attack is to be felt in Brandon. 


Dr. Lou Goodwin, who gained 
afair measure of notoriety three 
weeks ago in the Bob Galloway 
incident, last week suspended 
Brandon Bobcat forward Garth 
Freeman for the rest of the sea- 
son and took away three game 
Wins from the Bobcats for using 
him. : 

Freeman allegedly played for 
a intermediate club January 19 


which led to his suspension and 
the three defaults. 


Ironically, one of the wins 
taken away from the Brandon 
club was one which had been 
given to them by default from 
the Golden Bears. Alberta won 
the January 22 encounter 14-3, 
but lost it on default when goal- 
tender Galloway was declared in- 
eligible for the game. 


Thus as things turn out, it was 
a real “nothing” game. 


Winnipeg Wesmen and Vic- 
toria Vikings also were given a 
boost in the win column as a 
result of Freeman’s suspension. 


Court chuckwagon heads west 
Thunderbirds will 


be tough in semi- 
final playoffs 


By RON TERNOWAY 


Barry Mitchelson and his in- 
intrepid band of dribblers hit the 
playoff trail this weekend. 


The sign on the chuckwagon 
says “Wolfville, N.S., or bust,” 
but the Golden Bears will be 
heading in the opposite direction 
today on the first leg of their 
journey. 


The Bruins will have to make 
successful stopovers in Vancou- 
ver and Winnipeg if they plan to 
attend their second national final 
in three years. 


This weekend it’s the first test. 


The Albertans leave for Van- 
couver today to tackle the UBC 
Thunderbirds in a_ best-of-three 
semi-final. The winner will ad- 
vance to Winnipeg, probably to 
meet the Manitoba Bisons, who 
finished first in the Western 
Canada Intercollegiate Basketball 
League this season and who 
should have no trouble dispos- 
ing of fourth-place Winnipeg 
Wesmen in the other semi-final 
series. 


Bears split with the Thunder- 
birds over the season, losing 95- 
67 in Vancouver and edging 
Peter Mullin’s squad 67-65 at 
home a couple of weeks ago. 
Only some very cold shooting in 
that one prevented the Bears 
from winning by a larger margin. 


Spend Summer in Europe with a Student Union 


Charter Flight 
Prices start at $223.00 Return 


FLIGHTS FROM 1 to 3 MONTHS 


Apply at Room 248 S.U.B. or phone 432-4691 


Book now and avoid disappointment! 
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OWEN CAMERON 
. . . at his peak 


The Albertans used a zone de- 
fence very effectively in the sec- 
ond contest, and it will un- 
doubtedly be one of the weapons 
that Mitchelson will utilize 
against the T’Birds, who lost only 
one game at home this season, 
that a 78-76 overtime one to the 
Bisons. 


The Bears were tough at home, 
too. Mitchelson’s crew went un- 
defeated in Varsity Gym this 
year, but were a little less than 
steady on the road. They lost 
four of nine away from home, 
including a couple of unexplain- 
able ones to Brandon and Vic- 
toria. Those two cost the Bears 
second place and the big advan- 
tage of playing at home this 
weekend. 

So the Bears are down to their 
last life. The Alberta squad is 
faced with the prospect of beat- 
ing the second and first place 
teams in their home gymnasiums, 
which makes it an uphill battle. 


WE NEED 
YOUR HEAD 
TO RUN OUR 

BUSINESS 


U of A Hospital 


(main floor) 
Beauty Salon 
& Men’s Styling Salon 


open: 9 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
Monday—Friday 
Thursday until 9 p.m. 


Ph. 439-5911 


——EE 


‘weekend 


And the odds were stacked a 
little higher against the Bears as 
last week co-captain Bob Bain 
turned an ankle in practice. The 
extent of the injury is still not 
known, and ~it is uncertain 
whether he will be ready to play 
against the Thunderbirds. 


But with or without Bain, the 
Bears finally seem to be playing 


- as a team, a factor which must 


be encouraging to Méitchelson. 
Dick DeKlerk has been averag- 
ing around 20 points per game 
since Christmas, and Owen Cam- 
eron, with 40 points in two games 
last weekend, is at his peak. 

Larry Nowak has been a sttal- 
wart under the basket, bringing 
down 20 rebounds per game 
with fair regularity. And Greg 
Stewart, who saw a lot of action 
because of suspensions to the 
other three guards, has gained 
the confidence he will need this 
if Bain is unable to 
play. 

So the Bears are about as 
ready as they’ve been all season. 


Just one question remains: is 
that enough to beat the Birds? 


FREE DELIVERY Over $3 
433-2311 or 433-2334 


PARTS — PARTS — PARTS 
SAVE $ $$ $ $ 
JASPER AUTO PARTS 


Guaranteed Parts for 


All Domestic and Foreign Makes , 
Try Us — Won't You? 


599-6621 
PARTS — PARTS — PARTS 


RENT-A-CAR 


Weekend Special 


$9.95 plus mileage 
North West 


429-3333 


Dr. R. C. Lindberg 


“Practice Limited to Contact 
enses” 


B.Sc., O.D., F.A.A.O. 


Optometrist 


422 TEGLER BLDG. 
EDMONTON 15, ALTA. 
Telephone 422-4829 
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For further information contact: 


PERCY WICKMAN 


$8.00 


Advertising Manager, Room 256 SUB 
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Slavonics department head 
and lecturer Dr. Orest Star- 
chuk has died. Born in Aus- 
tria in 1915, Dr. Starchuk re- 

~ ceived his education in the 
Ukrainian lycee there, and at 
King Charles IJ University in 
Czernowitz. He worked with 
the British military govern- 
ment in Germany from 1945- 
48, and in 1949 emigrated to 

- Edmonton. 


UofA nrofessor dies 


An expert on Ukrainian, 
German, Polish, Czech, Slo- 
vak,‘ and Russian, Dr. Star- 
chuk was appointed instruc- 
tor, then full lecturer in the 
U of A’s modern languages 
department. He organized a 
collection of Slavonic books 
for the Rutherford library, and 
was instrumental in establish- 
ing student exhange between 
the University of Kiev, in the 
Ukraine, and the U of A. 


90 day credit. 


10606 
124 Street 
482-6113 


You’ve just 
founda 
i § new hobby. 
[ 


NEW! DO-IT-YOURSELF 


ELECTRONIC: 


Now a unique new store for the ‘do-it-yourself’ electronics buff. 
Enormous selection includes: Eicocraft kits, stereo component 
systems, patch cords, color organs, speakers, 8 track tapes, full 
line of Sanyo equipment. Much more. Easy terms. Interest free 


You Need A 
Typewriter! 


sales, service & 
rentals of 


e|.B.M. Electric. 
e Remington 
e Royal 
¢ Smith-Corona 
e Underwood 
e Hermes 
Easy. terms 
dial 429-6321 
universal 


Ui typewriter Itd. 


10750 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 


Rev. MAX 
SOLBREKKEN 


will be in the 
Office (SUB) every 
Tuesday 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
for counselling 
and spiritual guidance 


PHONE 484-1416 


letters 


What about the students? [We can’t even 


During the year we have 
noticed that the students’ union 
has sponsored teach-ins and 
speakers that have dealt with our 
environmental crisis and other 
aspects of man’s relationship to 
the land. Given the facts as pre- 
sented at these discussions and 
in view of reports we have been 
given in several of our physical 
education courses, one cannot 
help but be concerned about our 
future if we are unable to alter 
our present attitude. We hope 
that you would share these con- 
cerns with us. 

Surely, however, it is hypocrisy 
that the union that attempts to 
create a concern about the con- 
dition of our environment should 
itself be one of the main causes 
of pollution and misuse on our 
campus. We grant that to a large 
degree the upkeep of the build- 
ing is the responsibility of the 
students that use it, but the rules 
regarding littering and misuse are 
either not enforced, not strict 
enough, or not in existence. 
Whatever may be the case, the 
union is setting a poor example. 
It would seem that the union 
views the environmental crisis as 
being a great student concern 
and yet one where students are 
the victims rather than the cul- 
prits. One need only see the 
litter on campus and the moun- 
tains of refuse in and behind 
SUB to know that on their own 
scale, students are every bit as 
culpable as Chemcell or Imperial 
Oil. 

We ask the following questions 
with sincerity hoping to learn 
what the union’s practices and 
policies are: ' 

@ Why are linen roller towels 
not used in place of disposable 
paper towels? Many, many thou- 
sands of towels must be used 
daily—how are they disposed? 


@® What coolants are used in 
the curling rinks? How efficient 
is the recycling? How often is it 
replaced? How is the old coolant 
disposed of? 

@ Why does the coffeee shop 
in the Room at the Top use dis- 
posable utensils? 

@ Why are paper and styro- 
foam cups used in both RATT 
and the snack bar? 

@ Has any thought been given 
to the collection and’ recycling of 
the thousands of Gateways that 
are untouched each week. 

It is not our intention to pre- 
sent a full-scale expose of where 
the union has failed in its respon- 
sibility to provide leadership in 
the area of conservation and en- 
vironmental pollution, but rather 
draw attention to what may be 
called “oversights.” 

We would appreciate a reply 
outlining the position of the stu- 


dents’ union in the areas men- 
tioned. 
Ken Porter 
phys ed rep 


ip : 


pam 
i We enjoy our work!! oy 


see real issues 


Students are supposed to be gq 
concerned today about “RBA 
ISSUES,” and justice and so on 
But the fact is they would not 
know an issue, even when it ; 
right under their noses. Take the 
recent publicity about Michene 
Park for example—all that crap 
is not the real issue involved. The 
REAL ISSUE is that people 
earning over $10,000 are living 
there. . .! It is meant for sty: 
dents, and Mr. Raven deplores 
the large waiting list, apparently, 
Then what about the ‘eachey 
and professors living there? OQ 
yes, they DO have a wife 9 
husband who happens to take q 
course or two at the univesrity 
and thus “qualify” as a student 
and therefore, they apparently 
have no conscience about keeping 
real full-time students, on assist 
antships or scholarships or noth 
ing, out-of subsidized married 
quarters that were built for them, 
and NOT for school teachers and 
professors! (Some of the latter 
have partners who get salaries in 
the form of assistantships as. well 

. Obviously, they could wel 
afford to live in an apartment 
elsewhere. ) 

But then this IS a real issue, 
No doubt the hypocrisy will con 
tinue (powerful friends in Liste 
Hall) and shit will prevail, as 
usual. Oh what was the president 
of the students’ union name? .. 


oh yes, CHRISTIAN! What a 
fucking farce it all is. 
Peter Lowe 
eng 3am 


Two Locations: 
No. 19 Southgate 
10125 -.102 Street 
For Shoes and the “CASUAL” Look— 
Visit our “CASUAL” Department 


On the Second Floor of our Downtown Store 


“The place to shop for all your 
men’s wear needs.” 


435-6470 
424-1371 


PRISON SUICIDE RATE 
(Continued from page 2) 


Nine of the 23 suicides o¢ 
curred last year at St. Vincent 
de Paul, north of Montreal. The 
prison holds about 450 men. 

Kingston pen in Ontario 
“home” for 701 men, reported 
three suicides—two of them last 
month—and 35 attempts. 

Saskatchewan pen in Prince 
Albert, with 368 prisoners, re 
ported three suicides and 24 at 
tempts. : 

British Columbia pen, popula- 
tion 434 had two suicides and 
three attempts, Dorchester im 
New Brunswick with two suicides 
and Manitoba pen one suicide 
and one attempt. 


eS 
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member of the Canadian University Press : 
STAFF THIS ISSUE—Our favorite aggie was in again today chastising us for 
using uncouth language. Goddam sorry, Harold. Among the staff who would like 
to extend their apologies for offending Weird Harold’s ears are Beth (Oh, fudge!) 
Nilsen, Jim (Jeepers) Taylor, Ron (Oh darn) Dutton, Dick (Nuts to you) Nimmons, 
Bob (Blast!) Beal, and all those sweet little innocents: D. Daniel Chavan, Joe Chi, 
Mike Daniels, Dough Kellough, Bob Blair, Terry Malanchuk, John Blevins, and 


Jude Judas Priest) Keast. And, oh yes, your celibate, chaste, and clean-living 
snake of German origin, Harvey G. Thomgirt. 


editor-in-chief ............. 
news editor ...... 
fine arts editor 
sports editor 


Judy Samoil photo editors -.......... 
. Ellen Nygaard 
Ross Harvey 


Bob Anderson 


The views expressed by this paper are those of The Gateway staff and not 
necessarily those of the students’ union or the University. The editor-in-chief is 
legally responsible for all material published herein. 


Barry Headrick 
John Hushagen 
official head ... Harvey G. Thomgirt 


The Gateway is published twice a week by the Students’ Union of The University 
of Alberta. Final copy dealine for Tuesday edition—4 p.m. Sunday, for Thursday 
edition—4 p.m. Tuesday. Advertising manager Percy Wickman, 432-4241. Office 
phones 432-5168, 432-5178. Circulation 13,000. Circulation manager Wayne Bax. 
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**,. And the winner of the master teacher award is . . .’’ 


The Ubyssey 


omen want liberation, do they? 


ly EDWIN A. ROBERTS, JR. 


There is a movement abroad in 

the land to make the rights of 
momen equal to the rights of 
men. Why the leaders of this 
movement are so anxious to thus 
reduce the station of womanhood 
is unfathomable, but the obvious 
etor of others is rarely easy to 
linderstand. 


The lady protesters believe the 

American woman is discrim- 
inated against in employment. 
the especially is the victim of 
equal pay for equal work in 
any cases, and nobody can 
lame the ladies for not lauding 
hat situation. The feminists are 
iso enraged that the American 
oman has been made a prisoner 
in ther own house, forced to do 
million lowly household tasks 
d thereby deprived of the op- 
rtunity to exercise her intellect 
y participating in the workaday 
World. 


Many men would quickly re- 
nd that the workaday world 
nt all that wonderful, but such 
answer would only antagonize 
ie feminists. 


otherhood 


For most women, I suspect, 
tre are spiritual rewards in 
Ing a wife and mother that are 
yond the comprehension of 
fn. And such rewards may also 
beyond the comprehension of 
any feminists. 


It would be well, perhaps, to 
€ a look at a society where 
omen are treated on a par with 
n in every way. By such 
ans We can get a better idea 
What American women stand 
gain and what they stand to 
by acquiring total equality. 
Mtunately such a society is not 
d to find. In Russia, even in 
years before the revolution, 
men have enjoyed — if that’s 
word—a remarkable parity 
men. 


A scene comes to mind. A: few 
Ts ago I was strolling about 

Port city of Odessa on the 
ack Sea. I came upon the city’s 
toad yards where a company 
Workers were repairing track- 
» The workers were women. 


One lady, who could not have 
been older than 25, was hammer- 
ing spikes. It was a very hot sum- 
mer day and she was stripped to 
her underwear. She had been at 
the job for some hours and had 
raised a heavy sweat. 


It was a remarkable sight to 
see. Where in the United States 
would one come across a young 
woman doing such arduous 
work? 


Russian women 


The versatility of. Russian wo- 
men cannot be ascribed entirely 
to the shortage of able-bodied 
males immediately after the two 
world wars. The ancient Slavic 
tribes which eventually formed 
the Russian nation were forced 
by economic and _ geographical 
necessity to use their women to 
do the same hard work their men 
did. The Slavs were an agricul- 
tural people and, faced with a 
short growing season, all hands 
—male and female—were turned 
out to help with the plowing, 
sowing, and harvesting. 


From the very beginning, Rus- 
sian women have not been sex 
symbols. Women have always 
been regarded in Russia as an 
economic necessity. Men seeking 
a bride looked not for curves but 
for muscles. 


So dominant was this male 
predilection that in the Slavic 
tribes of old, a beautiful woman 
had great trouble finding a mate. 
Prospective bridegrooms believed 
that a good-looking gal was apt 
to be lightheaded and a poor in- 
vestment. As a result, Russia de- 
veloped a breed of tough, strong 
women—women who could take 
care of themselves very nicely in 
a domestic scuffle. 


The revolution 


After the Russian revolution, 
the Communists expanded edu- 
cational and employment oppor- 
tunities for women. And because 
so many millions of hale young 
men were killed during the rev- 
olutionary period and _ again 
during World War II, it’s not too 
much to say that the present 
Soviet state was built principally 
by women. 


By 1945, the Soviet Union had 
25,000,000 more women than 
men. Because there weren’t 
enough potential husbands 
around, single women were en- 
couraged to bear children, and 
the the Communists took great 
pains to remove any stigma at- 
tached to offspring born out of 
wedlock. Sex had become a duty 
to the state. 


Today in Russia the numbers 
of men and women are just about 
equal, and there is mounting 
pressure to do away with the 
emergency law that permitted the 
accelerated repopulation of the 
country. 


Very few women in contempo- 
rary Russia would or could list 
their occupations as “housewife.” 
Almost all women have full-time 
jobs, not only because their in- 
come is needed to help maintain 
their families, but also because 
a woman who works simply at 
caring for her husband, chil- 
dren, and flat is looked down 
upon. She is not contributing 
enough to the state. 


Thus every factory has its 
nursery to care for the children 
of women workers. And Soviet 
kindergartens accept youngsters, 
from toddlers to 7-year-olds, 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., six days 
a week. 


Freedom 


So the Russian woman is free 
and equal. She is free to work 
on the railroad or to become a 
surgeon, and her pay is equal to 
that for men for the same kind 
of work. 


But she is not free to be a 
woman. She doesn’t have much 
time to give her children the 
unique benefits of mother love. 
She doesn’t have much timé to 
make herself attractive to her 
husband, or to console him when 
the cruel world gets him down. 


It is an entirely different kind 
of relationship between the sexes, 
and some people think that the 
“freedom” of Russian women has 
been purchased at a price few 
Americans would be willing to 
pay. 

—from The Christian Reader 
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SPOONS 


by David Schleich 


“That is sure one dumb reason,” insisted the technician, 
. its only a simple mechanical failure, that’s all.” I frowned 
politely and put the dime back into my pocket. I wanted to 
discuss the entire business with him. He seemed altogether 
unwilling. 


“ 


“But, can’t you see from the evidence that the machine 
revolution has indeed begun? In fact, I might even suggest 
that the whole process is already irreversible,” I offered. 


“Look Mack, I can’t agree wit you dat dis machine or any 
udder one would deliberately conk out, like maybe as if it 
had its own brain or sumthin’,” returned the technician. 


“Damn it, man,” I cried, “the entire building is populated 
with these machines. They’re everywhere. They warm, feed, 
nurse, nudge and pamper me. And I’m saying that there’s a 
revolt in the air. Take for example this coffee machine. Perhaps 
you are going to tell me that this murky, rusty residue is coffee? 
Or that.the curdled white drippings this machine offers as milk 
isn’t really some sort of membrane released from the entrails 
of that machine? Why that machine very cleverly takes my 
dimes, swallows them and seals them away in its guts and 
doesn’t even give me any rusty water or murky milk in return!” 


“There ain’t no machine what would revolt. It’s just simple 
mechanical failure. A spring busted or mebbe a wire loose or 


.99 


somethin’. 


“Look,” I protested again, “these machines are being 
directed by that big, bloody computer over in the Computing 
Sciences Centre and THAT machine in the Centre is plugged 
into a bigger chaos of circuitry downtown and the one down- 
town is linked up to the biggee in Ottawa and the one in 
Ottawa is shackled to the Super Double-Whammy-Whomper- 
Dandy Computer 98234534 in Washington. And THAT mon- 
ster in Washington’s got full control. I tell ya, we gotta act now, 
before it’s too late. We gotta destroy these damn machines 
before they get us!” 


“Mack, you sure got a loose bolt in your head, yeah sure. 
That machine’s just a stupid, dumb hunk of fancy metal. You 
tellin’ me that that rusty tin bucket’s gonna take over the 
world? You gotta be weird, buddy.” 


“Psssssst!” I excitedly motioned to the drafty technician. I 
whispered intensely, nervously into his ear, “Shhh, don’t talk 
too loudly. DID YOU SEE THAT? That little light? It moved! 
I tell you, it moved. That light on the machine moved toward 
us! Just as soon as I said about destroying the machine. Hot 
damn, there it goes again!” 


The drafty technician just stared at me scrating his nose. 
Suddenly a long, flexible limb shot out from the machine’s 
coin-return slot. The long limb was made of dixie cups but 
the end of the thing was an enormous, limpid, cold, wet, 
greenish claw! It grabbed the technician who was still facing 
away from the machine starting at by gasping contortions. I 
glanced back in flight long enough to see the technician’s left 
leg dangling from the coin-return slot and disappearing fast! 
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GET YouR HANDS 
OFF THAT. ITS \ 
MY SEWING BAG. 
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DONT You WORRY 
ABOUT PICKING UP 
STRANGE DUDES ? 


(F You Got ANY 
STASH PUT IT IN 


ALRIGHT MAM 
SupPrese You TELE 
ME WHATS IN 
THESE PLASTIC 
BAGS. (IT Looks 

Like DoPE! 


You NAUGHTY Boy, 
THAT'S PARSLEY 
FLAKES... 


OLD LADIES ARE WIERD, 
IT covlD BE PARSLEY 


EMBARRASSING TO BUST 
AN OLD LADY IF IT IS 
PARSLEY FLAKES, 
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Well, 
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BLessS YOUR HEART 
CHILOREN) YOU COME 
BY ANYTIME. TAKE 
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